IMPRESARIO

Chaliapin was all but self-taught; vocally. Except for a brief
period with the teacher Oussatoff, he gathered up almost uncon-
sciously the technique to enhance his enormous native genius.
Probably his experience with Mamontov's famous opera com-
pany in Moscow, in which he sang leading bass roles in most of
the great Russian operas, gained him much as a craftsman, but his
gift for evocative detail in a characterization, his ability to sink
himself in the character, particularly in Boris Godunov, was his
own. By the time I had heard of him he had already stepped
beyond the confines of Russia to be heard by the outside world,
at La Scala in Milan in 1901. He spent another season there in
1904,

First Round to the Critics

When I landed in the United States I was an unnoted and
unnoteworthy member of a migration of some magnitude and
importance. Other young Russians, far better known than I, were
also journeying across the Atlantic to America in 1905 and 1906.
Poets, artists, writers poured in upon these shores, escaping the
Czar's retribution. Among them was Alia Nazimova, the lovely
actress who was the 1905 revolution's gift to Hollywood, and
Breshkovska who later became the Grandmother of the Revo-
lution, and Maxim Gorki.

Gorki was admitted over the objections of some sections of
the press and his lectures were sold out despite the fact that he
spoke in Russian, with an interpreter who read his speech after-
ward in English.

I followed Gorki to Philadelphia, to Boston. I was in the crowd
of admirers pressed against the lecture platform at the end of
each evening, happy if I could get close enough to grasp his hand
and say a word of greeting in Russian.

When the Metropolitan Opera announced that Chaliapin
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